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The Social and Economic Problems of Great Britain 


What other countries are planning to do after 
ite war is of more than ordinary interest to the 
ople of the United States. While it would seem 

i) many observers that some of the lands will have 
1 spend years in recuperating from the ravages of 
wir and the resultant destruction, ye: it is surprising 
! »w optimistic a people can become in : short period 
o: time. Those of us who passed through the San 
Francisco earthquake (and fire) will remember that, 
on those fateful April days of 1906, it looked as 
though the metropolis never could “come _ back.” 
sut it did, and quickly, comparatively speaking. 

In Britain the literature of the day is heavy with 
uticles and opinions in respect to what the future 
has in store for the people of that small but plucky 
land. Sir William Beveridge has just had himself 
elected to Parliament. He is the author of the much- 
discussed Beveridge Plan, which aims to give pro- 
iection to all and sundry from “the cradle to the 
grave.” The insurance schemes cover every contin- 
«acy. Not to be outdone, the British Government 

; Issued a White Paper that appears to go at 
ties beyond the benefits suggested by the Beveridge 
advocates, in some respects. While we are not quite 
su.. about these White Papers, it looks as though 
they represent an official report or findings in all 
probability later to be enacted into law. The people 
have a chance to whack a White Paper before it is 
engrafted into legislation and the theory is that this 
period of discussion enables the government to as- 
cer‘ain public opinion and to smooth out the wrinkles 
ut once, instead of passing countless amendments 
alter enactment, as we do in the United States. Not 
\ bad idea. 

The coming election in Britain is going to be lively. 
last Sunday Home Secretary Herbert Morrison 
wged Britons to throw overboard “the amiable, 
useless, part-time, old-school-tie, aristocratic or M. P. 
directors of the nation’s industries at the coming 
zeneral election.” His scheme calls for socialization 
of the Bank of England, and the Bank never heard 
language like that before. In the same category, 
Secretary Morrison places coal mines, utilities, and 
‘land transportation. The claim was made that 
imple would be left for “full play for individual 
initiative, originality and creative skill. We have 
done it in war, let’s show that we can do it in 
peace. Men will look back in the future and marvel 
‘tthe strength and resources of a country which 
could earry for so long the burden of this privileged, 
lncreative group of guinea pigs.” Herbert Morrison 
should meet Harold Ickes. 

Nir Stafford Cripps, independent member of the 
House of Commons and Minister of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, told the meeting that the Labor Party’s 
mime objective was “to displace the old conception, 
which still lingers on, that property, money and ma- 
'evial possessions are more important than human 
li and happiness.” 

'he British Labor Party demanded on April 20 
‘hot a future foreign policy be developed in behalf 
of 2 new United Nations war “on hunger, ignorance 
in’ want.” An overhauling was demanded of Britain’s 
te nomic system, and a great program was advocated 
of modernization and re-equipment of factories, 
homes, schools and social services. The declaration 
specifically called for public ownership of all fuel, 


iron, steel and power industries, and inland trans- 
portation. 

Dorothy Thompson has been giving her view from 
London in the press of this country. She thinks the 
trend in Great Britain is decidedly toward planning 
for the general welfare. She says: “Any government 
that tries to go back to the 19th century economics 
will quickly fall and the progressive conservatives 
know it. An outstanding fact established through 
the war experience is that under conditions of un- 
precedented hardship, the nutritional level of the 
masses has been the highest in British history. Be- 


fore the war, more than half the peon'- 1a 
country were under or badly nourishec orl 
Miss Thompson states that a pure { er 


gram was initiated by Lord Woolton, a‘ ~~ wusiness 
merchant,” as far as food is concerned, and that the 
result is “a health triumphant through planned con- 
sumption.” Land use, new town and country plan- 
ning, complete social insurance, full education with 
free meals and medical care and boarding schools 
for children up to the age of 15, are now looked upon 
as coming realities and not as Utopian dreams. 

All classes will fight against collectivization, Miss 
Thompson thinks. The British don’t want tenements, 
as they term apartments; they favor an up-and- 
downstairs, their own door-key, and-a hedged-in plot 
of garden, however small. Privacy is the aim. They 
don’t like dictators, but they favor the crown, the 
altar, and Parliament, and are suspicious of radical 
innovations. The British, says the lady, have a horror 
of the Russian political system, but they do not so 
treat the Russian economic way of doing things. 

While the views from across the seas vary, accord- 
ing to the outlook of the individual observers, it is 
evident that the future will not be built upon the 
past, and even the Bank of England recognizes that. 
Perhaps it would be well to see what the British 
Government itself thinks of the situation. It has 
sent out a paper written by Gordon Schaffer on the 
subject of “Planing the Conquest of Unemployment 
in Britain.” He is the political and industrial cor- 
respondent of Reynolds News (London Sunday 
paper), and a radio commentator; he is also a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the National 
Union of Journalists. With this background, and 
having an earned reputation in his field, Mr. Schaf- 
fer writes as follows: 

“Peace in Europe will leave Britain with many 
domestic problems to be solved, and vast inroads 
in her national resources to make good, but one re- 
port just published indicates a striking advance. 

“The report of the Unemployment Insurance 
Statutory Committee shows how wiping out unem- 
ployment has saved the nation hundreds of millions 
of pounds and left a balance of £300,000,000 ($1,200,- 
000,000) as a nest-egg for postwar years. 

“The Unemployment Committee was seteup in 
1935 with the object of removing, as far as possible, 
unemployment questions from the political arena. 
The Government of the day had the view that stens 


‘ought to be taken to prevent situations like that 


of 1931, when Parliament had to be asked for funds 
to meet the rising burden of unemployment. Ac- 
cordingly, the Committee, with Sir William Bev- 
eridge as the first chairman, was given the task of 
assessing contributions from the State, workers and 


employers, and allocating benefit payments on a 
standard preserving the stability of the fund. The 
new Committee was also made responsible for re- 
paying from the revenue the very considerable debts 
incurred by the Unemployment Insurance Fund dur- 
ing the slump years. 


“During the early years of the Fund, the task was 
not easy. Unemployment, which was as high as 
2,800,000, or nearly 23 percent of the insured popula- 
tion in January, 1933, remained well over the 
2,000,009 ~ ark until the middle of 1935, only begin- 


12 when the great rearmament drive began 
yow" *y@D ring those years the percentage of un- 
3 -v In mining was as high as 20 percent, in 


sulpbuilding 26 percent; and in building 14 percent. 
Some of the worst of the distressed areas showed an 
unemployment figure of between 30 percent and 40 
percent. 

“During this period, the Statutory Committee was 
paying out an average of about £40,000,000 ($160,000,- 
000) annually in insurance benefits, while consider- 
able other funds were expended on workers who, ow- 
ing to the length of their unemployment, became 
the responsibility of local authorities. 

“The policy of the Fund was based on the exist- 
ence of an eight-year trade cycle, during which 
British Government experts calculated that the aver- 
age unemployment would not fall below 16.75 per- 
cent of the insured population. 


“To put it bluntly, the Statutory Committee, 
whose sole job was to keep the Fund on a solvent 
basis, abandoned the idea of preventing wide scale 
unemployment. Even when the rearmament program 
began, official advice given to the Committee by 
H. D. Henderson, of the British Government’s Eco- 
nomic Advisory Council, was that: ‘On the com- 
pletion of the intensive phase of the defense pro- 
gram, and in the normal course of the trade cycle, 
we should be prepared for a relatively severe reces- 
sion.” Mr. Henderson went on to say that the aver- 
age level would not rise or fall much above or be- 
low- the original estimate of 16.75 percent. 

“When war came and the nation, after Dunkirk, 
was really mobilized for all-out production, unem- 
ployment fell to the vanishing point and today, al- 
though a few thousand men and women register as 
workless during the change-over of jobs, there is vir- 
tually full employment of Britain’s whole popula- 
tion. 

“I have quoted this grim story of prewar years 
because it serves to emphasize the enormous change 
which has come over Britain’s attitude to this great- 
est of all postwar problems. The latest report of the 
Unemployment Statutory Committee emphasizes 
the new unemployment policy of the Government, 
and provides for the extension of the Fund to almost 
all sections of the people, with administration in the 
hands of the new Ministry of National Insurance. 
The postwar policy is to be based on the assumption 
that the British Government’s plan for ensuring em- 
ployment will not allow the average workless figure 
to rise over 8 percent of the employed population. 

“This is undoubtedly the biggest of all the home 
problems facing the British people. To its solution 
the best brains and efforts of a people who have 
emerged. triumphant in war will be directed.” 
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LABOR CLARION 


A Summary of Accomplishments for the Workers of 
California That Represent Gains Provided by Law 


Paul Scharrenberg, director of the State Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, has a full account of 
the affairs of his Department in the April report to 
the Governor’s Council. On the important topic of 
“Production, Employment and Earnings in War In- 
dustries,” -he says: 

“In 1944, the United States produced 96,356 air- 
planes, compared with 85,930 in the previous year 
and 19,455 in 1941. 

“United States shipyards, responding to a Presi- 
dential directive to build 16,000,000 deadweight tons 
of shipping in 1943, exceeded the goal by 20 per 
cent, building a total of 19,200,000 tons. In 1944, the 
program was tapered off somewhat, but, nevertheless, 
16,400,000 tons were constructed. Only 1,100,000 tons 
were built in 1941, and 8,000,000 in 1942. 

“California is proud of the major contributions it 
has made to these outstanding records. However, 
with the curtailment of the shipbuilding and aircraft 
programs has come a sharp reduction in the number 
of workers employed in California war industries. In 
durable goods industries as a whole, which include 
most of the war plants, employment today is approx- 
imately 200,000, or 25 per cent, below the peak level 
reached in August, 1943. 

“A large part of this employment decrease was ac- 
complished by reducing, or eliminating entirely, night 
shift work and this, in turn, is being reflected in 
reduced average hourly and weekly earnings of those 
who continue to be employed. Average hourly earn- 
ings in durable goods industries have decreased for 
three successive months. From a high of $1.326 in 
November, 1944, average hourly earnings in durable 
goods industries as a whole declined to $1.294 in 
February, 1945, a reduction of 2.4 per cent. Average 
weekly earnings in the same industries decreased by 
2.6 per cent from the high of $61.36 reached in De- 
cember, 1944, to $59.75 in February, 1945.” 

There were 141 applications for relaxation of the 
eight-hour law for women presented to the Division 
of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement during 
March, and Director Scharrenberg recommended 
that 128 be approved and Governor Earl Warren 
agreed; 6,767 women were covered by the decisions. 
Reference of 25 applications (586 women affected) 
for relaxation of Industrial Welfare Commission or- 
ders resulted in all but one receiving official sanc- 
tion. 

An arbitration award that was unanimous gave the 
control of the hospital department of the Southern 
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Pacific Company railroad to a board of managers 
dominated by a majority of union representatives, 
as of last Tuesday, May 1. 

Interesting are the summaries presented by Direc- 
tor Scharrenberg as they affect the different sections 
of the work. A War Department ruling indicates 
that prisoners of war injured while at their em- 
ployment would come under Federal provisions, and 
not State laws. Higher court decisions on the rulings 
of the Industrial Accident Commission give needed 
information to those who specialize in this field. 

Committees are busy on final revisions to pro- 
posed Electrical Safety Order 7-5060, which is de- 
signed to give protection to employees working on 
high-voltage lines. Safety activities, either in the 
form of public hearings or committee work, cover 
toxic materials; pile driving, horse scaffold and paint- 
ing employments; liquefied petroleum gases, and 
the important purpose of saving employees (and 
often the public) from needless death and injury is 
the great objective of this branch of the Depart- 
ment’s activities. 

Sound reasons are given for the efforts to defeat 
pending legislation before the California Legislature 
that is aimed to throw wide open the compensation 
insurance of cities, counties, schools and other po- 
litical subdivisions, heretofore satisfactorily served 
by the State Compensation Insurance Fund. The 
sum of $16,425,964.26 was paid in for premiums by 
all policyholders in the State Fund during the year 
ending December 31, 1944, an increase of 206 per 
cent over the preceding year. The contingency re- 
serve has been increased to $1,500,000 to cover “post- 
war contingencies.” 

Reports from all over California show that ap- 
prenticeship training is active, with especial interest 
in on-the-job training for veterans. A grand total of 
6.284 agreements is the official tabulation. 

There were 356 labor camps inspected during 
March, states the Division of Immigration and Hous- 
ing. and 105 calls were made by inspectors to advise 
operators on construction or reconversion of existing 
buildings. In March, 153 auto courts and resorts 
received calls from members of the staff. Auto and 
trailer camps to the number of 184 were also super- 
vised. There were 156 callers for advice on immi- 
gration problems. 

The month of March was assigned by the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Welfare for checking of Califor- 
nia canneries, in order that women and minors could 
be assured of proper working conditions. The State 
Attorney General has ruled that the employer must 
supply, without deduction from the agreed wage, all 
equipment and uniforms, if such uniforms are of a 
similar design, color or material. Agents made 1,587 
inspections and calls in the field, and held 314 con- 
ferences and hearings. Back wages were collected for 
979 women and minors, amounting to $5,366.45. 

The Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforce- 
ment had a busy month during March. Unpaid 
wages collected for California workers totaled $32,090 
and 1,233 complaints allege violation of labor laws. 
Six civil suits were filed to recover wages for 19 


Friday, May 4, 19:5 
claimants, and a total of $2,636 was collected as 4 
result of judgments secured in suits previously fj 4. 
Deputy labor commissioners made 720 inspectic \s 
and 17 criminal prosecutions were filed against ¢ 
ployers who avoided the requirements of Cali}, 
nia’s laws. Actions were initiated against those y \\o 
paid no attention to the eight-hour law for won » 
and of violators of wage-payment provisions. Wa cs 
paid to production and related workers in Calij j;- 
nia manufacturing industries amounted to $42,0(\) 
000 per week in February, 1945, compared with m 
than $47,000,000 per week in February of last yi .y, 
The current rate is $8,000,000 per week below : ic 
all-time peak reached in September, 1943, when to «| 
payments to factory wage earners were running aj 
the rate of over $50,000,000 per week. These <o- 
creases reflect the sharp drop in manufacturing e)n- 
ployment, which started in 1943 and which has ec - 
tinued steadily to date, partially offset by increas. «| 
payments to workers in Navy yards, supply bases, 
air bases, embarkation ports and other establi:!:- 
ments operating under contracts with the feder.| 
government. 

The Division of Fire Safety has received the ap- 
proval of the State War Council for revised regi- 
lations to provide fire safety clearance for child-care 
centers. The inability of children to look after then- 
selves when fire or disaster comes makes this activity 
of the utmost importance. Assembly Bill 725 has 
been reported out of the Judiciary Committee with 
a “do pass” recommendation. It relates to fire- 
proofing of tents used for housing of public gather- 
ings, and will supplement the rules and regulations 
adopted by the State Fire Marshal. Public atten- 
tion has been called in distressing ways to this need 
of protecting countless thousands of citizens, both 
in- the public and the employee groups. The Ninth 
Service Command Area has asked for 228 inspection: 
of plants producing war materials, and it is esti- 
mated that approximately 600 such plants will be 
given attention. 
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Officials for Trucking Industry 

The appointment of John J. Lyons of Los Angeles 
as associate chairman of the Trucking Panel of the 
Tenth Regional War Labor Board has been an- 
nounced by Board Chairman Thomas Fair Neblett. 

Mr. Lyons, who is a hearings officer on the Los 
Angeles staff of the Regional Board, was named to 
the post by the Regional Board and confirmed by 
the Trucking Commission of the National War Labor 
Board. He is a former instructor in English at the 
University of Wisconsin. Chairman of the Trucking 
Panel is Frank L. Kidner, associate professor of 
economics at the University of California. 

The panel hears labor-management disputes in 
the trucking industry in California, Arizona and 
Nevada, and submits recommendations to the Re- 
gional Board for a decision. It also passes on volun- 
tary applications for wage adjustments. 


——e—$__—_—_____ 


“They’ve made me editor of the company paper,” 
writes a former reporter now stationed with the Ma- 
rines in the Pacific area. “I thought I had a pretty 
soft job until I suddenly remembered every one of 
my readers carries a gun.” 
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How to Know the Ceiling Prices 


At last Friday’s meeting of the San Francisco La- 
‘or Council, there was presented a printed leaflet 
sued by the “United States Office of Price Admin- 
:tration” under the title of “How To Know the 
‘‘eiling Prices on Used Goods, a Handy Guide for 
yealers and Classified Advertisers.” It is too long 
) print in full. The opening paragraph can well be 
uoted : 

“The wartime scarcity of new merchandise has 
istly increased the demand for second-hand goods. 
Vithout price control, this increased demand would 
ree the price of all goods upward and result in a 
1arp rise in the cost of living. To prevent this rise, 
iling prices have been set for the used items listed 
clow. Each ceiling price is determined by one of 
vo simple methods: (1) A given percentage of the 

tail price (new), and (2) a maximum price in 
collars and cents. The ceiling price is the highest 

vice that may legally be charged. Anyone may, of 
.ourse, charge less. These regulations do not apply 
o sales by householders of personally used goods, 
.vcept where noted. They do apply to sales of used 
household goods by dealers, auctioneers: and pawn- 
hrokers.” 

The “Notice to Buyers and Sellers” states that the 
leaflet is not a copy of the regulations which cover 
ihe sale of the listed commodities. It is simply a 
landy guide for buyers and sellers. Copies of the 
yegulations can be obtained from all War Price and 
Rationing Boards. 

If buyers are charged more than the legal price, 
‘they are advised to (1) Call the error to the atten- 
‘ion of the seller at once and ask him to correct it; 
(2) If the seller refuses to correct the price, notify 
ihe Price Panel of your local War Price and Ra- 
tioning Board at once (give full details); (3) The 
Price Panel will investigate; your name will not be 
used, and (4) You will be notified of the action 
taken, 

There are thirty headings of the best-known house- 
hold goods and allied supplies. Under each heading 
are paragraphs giving full instructions about the re- 
quirements to be followed. Get a copy of the leaflet 
from your War Price and Rationing Board. 


The Brake-Check Program 


Charles W. Dullea, San Francisco’s Chief of Police, 
reports that, during the first week of the brake-check 
program, 2033 cars were checked and over 100 failed 
1o meet the requirements. Says the Chief: “The re- 
sults so far are gratifying. Motorists have been very 
co-operative and the police believe that by the time 
ithe program is completed on June ist, the cars in 
this city will be considerably safer than they were 
formerly.” 

All of the States and part of Canada have joined 
in the safety drive for human beings and the protec- 
tion of property. There was a time when those affili- 
ited with the labor movement would not be con- 
cerned with well-equipped automobiles. But there 
was also a time when there were no automobiles. 
Today car ownership is common, and they are used 
\tensively in business operations. 

San Francisco has steep hills. This is an additional 
‘eason for checking up. In a city built on the flat, 
there is not the same situation as prevails here, even 
though good brakes are needed everywhere. The 
California co-operation is under the leadership of 
1). Raymond Cato, chief of the State Highway Patrol. 


“I thought you had thrown Arthur over?” “I did, 
‘t you know how a girl throws.” 
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Punishment for Guilty Nazis 


While stories of terrible Nazi atrocities against 
prisoners of war in concentration camps continued to 
pour in from the battlefronts, the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee in New York City opened an exhibit at the 
Vanderbilt Gallery depicting the horrors inflicted by 
Hitler and his followers upon the Jews of Germany 
and occupied countries of Europe. 

Speaking at the opening of the exhibit, A.F.L. Pres- 
ident William Green said: 

“I know there is a tendency, a natural tendency, 
among people in this country to shrink from horror 
piled upon horror, to seek escape from grim reality. 
But we must not and dare not shut our ears or close 
our eyes to the facts of Nazi crime. We must try to 
be at least a little as brave as the helpless men, 
women and children who faced the full fury of Hit- 
ler’s insane hate. And if we are shocked, then we 
must act! 

“Our first action must be to destroy every last ves- 
tige of Hitler’s power. That is the firm and unshake- 
able policy of America and the United Nations. And 
the armed forces of our country, fighting together 
with our Allies, are now carrying that policy toward 
a successful conclusion by storming the last strong- 
holds of the Nazis. 

“When final victory is won, the entire list of Nazi 
criminals, from Hitler down to the lowliest. Gestapo 
agent, must be brought to account. Justice must be 
rendered. We will give them fair trials, in public, 
with all the attention of the world centered upon 
them. But when they are convicted, they will be 
punished relentlessly, regardless of their high station 
in the Nazi regime, and the murderers will be forced 
to pay the supreme penalty for their crimes. 

“But merely to punish the guilty is not enough. 
We must see to it that henceforth and forever anti- 
Semitism shall be branded as a badge of evil, a ma- 
lignant evil threatening not only the Jews, but all 
religion, all our precepts of human decency and 
ethics and the very foundations of freedom, justice 
and democracy. After this war is over, anti-Semi- 
tism must be regarded as an international crime and 
thoroughly extirpated. 

“There remains our responsibility to the Jews of 
Europe who have survived the bitter persecution of 
the past decade. Many hundreds of thousands are 
still confined in concentration camps or condemned 
to slave labor battalions. Other thousands are now 
involuntary exiles from their native lands and have 
wandered about the face of the earth like men with- 
out a country. Their hopes have never died. Their 
faith in God has been reinforced by suffering. They 
look to us for help. We cannot reject their appeal.” 

Mr. Green advocated restoration of civil, religious 
and property rights to Hitler’s victims, and the open- 
ing of Palestine as a haven to those Jewish survivors 
“who will never feel at home again in Europe.” He 
pledged that the A.F.L. will work for this goal at 
the San Francisco Conference. 

——_4—_____.__. 

Letter carrier: “Does this package belong to you? 
The name is obliterated.” Housewife: “No, that 
isn’t my package. My name is Lapesky.” 
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Agricultural Workers Win Decision 
The action of the Tenth Regional W.L.B. at San 
Francisco in directing time and one-half pay for 
any work done after 6 p. m. for employees of the 
Santa Maria Valley Growers and Shippers, Santa 
Maria, California, who have been receiving time 
and one-half for all work after 10 p. m., is con- 
sistent with national wage stabilization, the National 
War Labor Board reports. Industry members dis- 
sented. 

The decision affirmed the Regional Board’s de- 
cision in a dispute between the companies and the 
Fruit and Vegetable Workers Union, A.F.L., over 
premium payments for overtime and night work. 

The Regional Board granted the union’s demands 
for time and one-half after eight hours of work 
and for all work performed between 6 p. m. and 
7 a. m., retroactive to November 18, 1943, the date 
of the termination of the previous contract between 
the companies and the union. The previous contract 
provided for time and one-half after 10 p.m. and 
after 8 p. m. for employees who had worked eight 
hours that day. 

In an opinion for the majority, Nathan P. Fein- 
singer, a public member of the National Board. 
stated that “the adjustment proposed by the union 
is a reasonable development in the pattern of collec- 
tive bargaining previously established by the parties; 
that the employers can offset, at least partially, any 
increase in cost by more efficient scheduling of opera- 
tions; that the adjustment is in line with the practice 
established by collective bargaining or Board order 
in other parts of the fresh fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry in California and Arizona; and that, while 
local conditions in the industry vary, these variations 
are adequately reflected in lower wage rates in the 
Santa Maria Valley, which were left unchanged in 
this case.” 


Approves Bretton Woods Plan 

In response to an inquiry from the San Francisco 
Labor Council, President William Green of the A-F.L. 
replies as follows: 

“T esteem it a privilege and a pleasure to respond 
to the inquiry submitted in your letter dated March 
27th. I have given a great deal of thought and study 
to the Bretton Woods agreement. Our research de- 
partment has analyzed and investigated it thorough- 
ly. As a result of this study and investigation, I 
have arrived at the conclusion that the best inter- 
ests of the American Federation of Labor would be 
served through approval on the part of labor of the 
Bretton Woods agreement and through its adoption 
and approval by Congress. I am going before a com- 
mittee in Congress within the near future for the 
purpose of appealing to Congress, through the com- 
mittee, to approve the Bretton Woods agreement. 
I am of the opinion that the San Francisco Labor 
Council will be fully justified in extending official 
approval to the Bretton Woods agreement.” 

<a eee 

Owner (proudly): “You wouldn’t think that was 
a second-hand car, would you?” Attendant: “No! I 
thought you made it yourself.” 
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The American's Creed 


William Tyler Page gave a Creed to the readers 
of The Metal Polisher, Buffer and Plater that is 
worthy of reproduction: “I believe in the United 
States of America as a government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a republic; a sovereign nation of many sav- 
ereign states; a perfect Union, one and inseparable; 
established upon those principles of freedom, equal- 
ity, justice and humanity for which American patri- 
ots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

“T, therefore, believe it is my duty to my country to 
love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its laws; 
to respect its Flag; and to defend it against all ene- 
mies. 


A Word of Caution 


“Who's Who In Labor” is the name of a book 
now under compilation by two estimable women of 
undoubted sincerity. They have interested and 
secured approval of the Presidents of the A.F.L. 
and the C.I.0O., as well as many international offi- 
cials. The Eastern Labor Press Conference has in- 
dorsed the plan. So “Who's Who” has a good start. 
The price of the book will be $9, with a regular 
edition cost of $12. 

The word of caution we have in mind is not deroga- 
tory of the central thought involved. But we do be- 
lieve that it would be a good idea to check up 
on the autobiographies before publication, especially 
during these political times. Perhaps this will he 
done. Of course, men of recognized standing are not 
going to play loosely with the facts, but we have read 
accounts of individual efforts during more than half 
a century that only the writers themselves could line 
up with the truth! Some men become enthusiastic 
when they think of what they did in past years or 
hope to accomplish in the future. We read one such 
history lately in California. 

“Who’s Who in America,” the standard general 
publication, carefully checks all claims and invites 
citizens to enter the covers of the book. 


Labor Policies of Corporations 

Last week Sewell L. Avery was re-elected chairman 
of the board of directors of Montgomery Ward & Co., 
with headquarters in Chicago. It was unlikely that 
the opposition to Mr. Avery’s administration could 
have been successful under existing circumstances. 
Even the bitterness to plans under Federal control 
designed to promote industrial peace did not seem to 
arouse very much antagonism among those whose 
money actually enables the company to function. 

There is a well-defined human reason for the sup- 
port of companies and corporations that operate “on 
their own,” regardless of either the best interests of 
nation or state or of any liberal tendencies that may 


exist in the minds of stockholders. That reason is 
financial. The company or corporation is about to 
hold its annual meeting. Dividends have been paid 
regularly to those owning stock, and there is cer- 
tainly no desire to have the least interference with 
the arrival of the check at intervals. As a matter of 
fact, millions of citizens depend upon such income, 
wholly or in part, for their support. However they 
may feel about social or economic questions, that 
needed check stares them in the face each three or 
six or twelve months, and it is human nature to give 
it first consideration, even with reservations that do 
not interfere with going to the bank. 


In the years long past the railroad companies were 
clever in using the argument that “widows and chil- 
dren” were dependent upon the dividends they re- 
ceived. It used to be that when safety couplings or 
other devices which would save lives and limbs and 
protect both passengers and employees were talked 
about, the convenient “widows and children” were 
brought out on parade. The idea of interfering with 
the status quo was not given a favorable thought in 
management, and any group of dissenting stockhold- 
ers invariably constituted a small minority. 

The process is simple. John Doe has been receiv- 
ing his check regularly for years. He needs it. The 
company or corporation is facing the annual meeting. 
A notice is sent to John Doe advising him that he is 
entitled to attend and take part in the transaction of 
the business, but if he is unable to be among those 
present, the officials of the concern solicit his proxy 
in order that they can vote for those who have so 
successfully looked after the affairs all through the 
years. The letter of invitation is nicely worded and 
well printed. There is a card inclosed that is headed 
“No postage required if mailed in the United States,” 
or words to that effect. Thereupon John Doe signs 
the ecard giving his proxy for the officers named 
thereon and it is quickly dropped into the mail box. 
The conscience in John Doe’s possession is not too 
well pleased at what he has done, but he cannot at- 
tend a meeting a long distance away, and then there 
is that check coming along at stated intervals and 
which shows the company or corporation is well man- 
aged and prosperous. 

There is another side to the story. A change has 
come over the attitudes of the business enterprises of 
the countries. This is the outcome of natural ad- 
vancement in human relationships and the knowl- 
edge that it is a mistake to remain by the “stand 
pat” ideas and theories of past decades. John Doe 
is told about these changes, how a pension plan has 
been introduced here for employees, or betterments 
installed over there. Of course, it is all done with 
the money of the John Does, and is creditable to a 
spirit in keeping with the times, but the question is 
whether the fundamentals are really covered. 

So Sewell L. Avery once more heads Montgomery 
Ward & Co. He was opposed by James G. Patton of 
Denver, president of the National Farmers’ Union, 
and while the latter received 1,848,000 votes, Sewell 
Avery was given 3,703,875. All the resolutions at- 
tacking the Company’s labor policies were snowed 
under, as was to be expected, including one that the 
management “cease their defiance of and non-com- 
pliance with orders of the National War Labor 
Board.” 

Miss Zara DuPont, who has a reputation for speak- 
ing out in stockholders’ meetings, a rare occupation 
and something John Doe doesn’t do, said that the 
stockholders’ money had been wasted through “pro- 
longed and unreasonable litigation, extravagant news- 
paper advertising and destruction of public good 
will.” Probably she is right. 

Minorities often grow into majorities. John Doe 
should think of more than his check. 

It is surprising how business concerns that se!] 
stock look upon the money received. Laws of various 
kinds place limitations upon the practices’ to be 
followed. The funds come from investors, and also 
the salaries that are paid officials. The latter often 
develop large ideas. 


Diplomacy and Representation 

The officials of the American Federation of Labor 
are interested in the two words of our heading. 
There is a strong feeling that the parent body in 
trade-union circles was not well treated by the US 
Department of State. Both President Green an¢ 
Secretary Meany were assured that the Departmen 
was heartily in favor of giving labor, managemen 
and agriculture representation in an advisory capa 
city at the San Francisco Conference, similar to tha 
accorded to these groups at Mexico City. There wa 
opposition to bringing any large group in additio 
to an advisor to the gathering, because transporta 
tion and hotel facilities were, and are, limited, an 
are controlled by the State Department. 

Later the A.F.L. spokesmen were toid that the 
staff of the Department had ruled against the idea 
It was urged that the policy first agreed upon bh 
carried out, inasmuch as Secretary Stettinius had 
publicly declared his approval. Two days later came 
another reversal, and President Green and Secretary 
Meany were informed that the request of having 
labor representation as advisors to the United States 
delegation at the Conference would be acceptable. 
A little later on came unofficial word that this was 
not to be the case, but that both the A.F.L. and the 
C.1.0. were to be included in a group of organiza- 
tions that were being invited to send unofficial con- 
sultants to San Francisco to be used in an advisory 
capacity when the delegates so requested, and only 
then. 

Secretary Stettinius was interviewed and confirmed 
the report that labor was not to be accorded ad- 
visory status, but was to be given the status of con- 
sultant, and he said the decision was final. Disap- 
pointed, the A.F.L. officials next asked that they be 
assisted in respect to transportation, but the reply 
was that the Department would provide for only 
one consultant and his alternate. 

Secretary Meany pointed out that a full delega- 
tion from the C.1.0. and a group of trade-unionists 
from other countries were planning to attend the 
Conference, under the sponsorship of Sidney Hillman. 
and that the State Department was named as ar- 
ranging for the trip. This was strenuously denied, 
and the statement was that the C.I.O. could have 
one consultant and his alternate, and that the foreign 
group could not travel by air or rail. 

We find it a little difficult to follow these dis- 
cussions especially as, on April 19, two special cars 
were attached to the Liberty Limited that left Wash- 
ington, D. C., containing the (0.1.0. officials and the 
foreign labor representatives. 

No objection was raised to the attendance of 
those just named at the Conference, but it was 
strongly felt that the A.F.L. had a real claim for the 
same consideration in behalf of its 7,000,000 mem- 
bers. And the thought seems to be well founded. 

As for labor representation at the Conference in 
some adequate capacity, it looks as though the situa- 
tion is not clear and that the right to be heard should 
be given the world-wide representation in behalf of 
the purposes and objectives of those whose peac 
interest is keen, especially as they speak for the 
large number of men and women who do the fighting 
in all wars. 

—o— 


A Record Said To Be Perfect 

The Weekly News Service of the A.F.L. has for- 
warded this item: 

“Here’s a union with a perfect no-strike recor 
since the war, the Seattle lodge of the Internation! 
Association of Machinists, which represents the many 
thousands of workers employed at the Boeing :)!- 
craft plant in that city. 

“¢This huge plant is a shining example,’ said Cha '- 
man George B. Noble of the Twelfth Regional W \" 
Labor Board. “Not a single minute has been I: ~' 
since Pearl Harbor due to strikes,’ 

“The Boeing plant manufactures Flying Fortress 
and Superfortresses.” 
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Unemployment Insurance Bills Continue to Occup 
State Legislature, Says State Federation of Labor 


From Headquarters of California State Federation of Labor 


‘till prominent in the interest of the State Legis- 
Ju ure now in session are the numerous unemploy- 
» at insurance bills which are being ground out by 
Jc. slative committees and both Houses. 

‘y a unanimous vote, A.B. 278 (Rosenthal et al) 
»: sed the Assembly. This makes unemployment 
in wance benefits payable upon affirmance by a 
ye ree or appeals board, regardless of subsequent 
ac (on. 

imilarly, and without a dissenting vote, S.B. 1093 
(: elley et al) passed the Senate. It provides penal- 
ii of from one to five weeks’ waiting period for 
al existing disqualifications, such as failure to ac- 
« t suitable employment, ete. This bill places with- 
in the discretion of the Board the exact period of 
di jualifieation. Such flexibility is considered much 
uve desirable than the present arbitrary penalties. 

sy a queer fluke, later, fortunately, corrected on a 
ve of reconsideration, S.B. 989 (Desmond) passed 
ihe Assembly. This is a bill which excludes insur- 
ance agents from unemployment insurance coverage. 
The Assembly had been grinding out a series of 
routine, uncontroversial measures, and was getting 
ready for adjournment when S.B. 989 came up for 
consideration. The usual amount of confusion was 
noticeable in the chamber as members prepared for 
iheir afternoon committee meetings, but mixing mat- 
ters still further, the Reading Clerk was accidentally 
displaying the wrong file number on his desk. In the 
midst of this lack of organization, an almost unani- 
mous aye vote was flashed upon the board of the 
\xsembly mechanical voting system. Just when the 
Speaker was about to announce the vote on the 
measure, someone discovered the true nature of the 
proceedings and flashed a warning. The members of 
the Assembly in favor of greater coverage of unem- 
ployment insurance immediately began to change 
their votes. The damage had been done, however, 
when the final roll call showed 43 ayes, 2 more than 
were needed for its passage. Assemblyman John C. 
lyons immediately gave notice that he would move 
10 reconsider, and on Monday, April 30, the motion 
19 reconsider was carried by a vote of 48 to 23. 

The perennial and moss-eaten proposal, which la- 
hor has been fighting at every legislative session since 
the enactment of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
ind which seeks to define agricultural labor in de- 
finitive form in the Act, was given a favorable rec- 
ommendation by the Senate Social Welfare Commit- 
‘ce when it voted 8 to 3 on S.B. 615 (Sutton). This 
measure, which is rankly discriminatory, would dis- 
qualify approximately 100,000 workers for unemploy- 
ment imsurance, in spite of the fact that many of 
them have been contributing to the Fund over a 
period of years. The committee members favoring 
the bill were: Brown, Cunningham, Deuel, Donnelly, 
Judah, Ward, Weybret; against: Dillinger, Shelley, 
Mayo. 

Belief is held in many quarters that many Senators 
who gave the bill a favorable nod did not under- 
stand its full significance and far-reaching effect, and 
i! is hoped that some of its present harsh provisions 
may be tempered by amendments. Because the basic 
principle of the bill is bad, the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor will continue to fight it as mili- 
iintly as ever. 

A.B. 1440 (Maloney) bogged down in the Assem- 
hiv Committee on Finance and Insurance. This 
‘ncasure, supported vigorously by labor, provides for 
' tripartite appeals board to administer unemploy- 
int insurance claims. On such a board, labor, in- 
‘ry and the public would be equally represented. 
th five committeemen absent and one refraining 
™m voting, proponents of the measure could only 
ister four of the nine votes required for favorable 
ion. The bill still remains on file in the commit- 

and future action is considered uncertain. 
"he campaign waged by the Federation to correct 


numerous inequities in the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law is progressing satisfactorily. At the last 
meeting of the Senate Labor Committee, four bills 
were recommended for passage, none of which are 
phenomenal; nevertheless, each, if finally enacted, 
will benefit many workers suffering from industrial 
accidents. 

S.B. 697 (Carter) establishes the legal presumption 
that the disease of pneumoconiosis is caused by 
employment if certain qualifying conditions exist. 
Committee action on this measure was unanimously 
favorable. 


A.B. 116 (Ralph C. Dills et al), a measure spon- 


. sored by the State Federation, increases from 6 to 12 


months the time within which claims can be filed 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Since the 
Code of Civil Procedure grants one year's time to 
bring action for personal injuries, there is no valid 
reason why the victim of an industrial accident 
should not have the same time-privilege in which 
to file claims that is granted to a man who might 
be hit by an automobile. The measure is now on 
the Senate third reading file awaiting further legis- 
lative action. 

A.B. 1343 (Thomas), awarding reasonable attor- 
ney’s fee to an injured employee in addition to the 
amount of his compensation in those cases where 
the employer has failed to take out the necessary 
insurance, is reasonably certain to receive Senate 
approval. 

A.B. 1619 (Ralph C. Dills) extends the privilege 
to an injured worker, if he so chooses, to be treated 
by a chiropractor instead of a physician. The State 
Federation of Labor has long taken the position that 
a person should be free to choose the type of treat- 
ment he considers most beneficial. The committee 
was divided on this vote 4 to 3. For: Judah, Shelley, 
Carter, Fletcher; against: Weybret, Sutton, Nulse. 

Face-lifted and deceptively rouged and powdered 
as a result of misleading amendments, the infamous 
DeMille bill, A.B. 1953 (Davis and Call), is once 
more scheduled for the limelight. As originally in- 
troduced, the measure had one single virtue in that 
it was honest in its intent to hamstring labor unions 
and explicitly stated so. Thanks to the camouflage 
amendments, it now seeks to conceal its true anti- 
labor purpose and ostensibly pretends to be con- 
cerned exclusively with associations. Stripping away 
the disguising verbiage of the amendments, the true 
intent of the bill places the union in the category of 
an association. In spite of these efforts to repaint it 
in the eyes of labor, the amended anti-labor measure 
will be opposed just as hard by labor as it was in its 
original form. 

In the last issue of the News Letter, the defeat of 
two bad bills in the Senate was reported: S.B. 815 
(Rich) relating to unemployment insurance, and 
S.B. 829 (Bard) reducing the statute of limitations 
on all wage claims to one year. Notice of reconsid- 
eration was given on both measures. S.B. 815 was 
definitely defeated when the author waived notice 
after it became evident that he could not get the 
necessary votes for adoption. S.B. 829 was recon- 
sidered and re-referred to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, where Senator Oliver Carter of Redding, who 
effectively opposed it on the floor, believes it will die 
a lingering and justifiable death. 

a 

Get up on the floor and state your views. Men 
like to hear a new speaker. Never mind oratory; a 
group soon detects sincerity, and sometimes there is 
sadness when the ever-familiar talkers test their 
vocal cords. 

ae 

Workers in the war-devastated countries still think 
in terms of democratic trade unions. The A.F.L. is 
trying to help them regroup by raising a $1,000,000 
Free Trade Union Fund for reorganization purposes. 


Drop in California Employment 
From Headquarters of California State Federation of Labor 
Alarming cuts in the production force of shipyards 
and aircraft industries can be expected to become 
harbingers of a dismal future, judging by the latest 
report of the Division of Labor Statistics and Law 
Enforcement of the State Department of Industrial 
Relations, unless action is taken at once to remedy 
this decline, which will create havoc in the ranks of 
the wage earners of this state. 


The Director of Industrial Relations states: “The 
production force in California shipyards (excluding 
government yards) was cut to 191,000 wage earners 
in March, from 208,800 in February.” Director Schar- 
renberg goes on to say that: “This decrease of 17,800 
was the largest month-to-month contraction in ship- 
yard wage-earner employment since the start of war 
production. The maximum monthly decline reported 
by California shipyards during 1944 was a decrease 
of 9200 wage earners. Shipyard production employ- 
ment this March was 71,200, or 27 per cent, below 
March, 1944, and 91,500, or 32 per cent, below the 
September, 1943, peak.” 

Another baleful piece of news is the downward 
trend in aircraft production employment, which, ac- 
cording to the report, was interrupted in January 
and February, but was resumed in March as the 
factory force in this industry declined to 189,700, a 
reduction of 1300 from February. The report states: 
“Production employment in aircraft plants this March 
was 52,600, or 25 per cent, below a year ago.” 

Paralleling this downward trend in these two basic 
industries, the factory force in durable goods indus- 
tries as a whole decreased to 537,700 in March, rep- 
resenting a decline of 18,100 from February. 

The report then defines the estimates as it affects 
the Los Angeles and San Francisco industrial areas. 
In Los Angeles it reveals that: “The shipyard pro- 
duction force (excluding government yards) in the 
Los Angeles industrial area dropped to 65,700 wage 
earners in March, a loss of 5,400 from February, and 
18,100, or 22 per cent, from March, 1944. A decrease 
of 1000 workers in the area’s aircraft plants brought 
factory employment in this industry down to 125,490 
in March from 126,400 in February. Aircraft wage- 
earner employment this March was 43,900, or 28 per 
cent, below a year ago.” 

In San Francisco the report reveals the following: 
“The sharpest contraction in Bay Area shipyard em- 
ployment since the start of the war program oc- 
curred this March. Shipyards (excluding government 
yards) in the San Francisco Bay industrial area 
(Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, San Francisco and 
San Mateo counties) employed 119,500 wage earners 
in March, compared with 133,600 in February. This 
decrease of 14,100 was almost twice as large as the 
maximum monthly decrease reported previously. 
The number of wage earners in the area’s shipyards 
this March was 48,200, or 29 per cent, below March, 
1944, and, 65,700, or 35 per cent, below the peak of 
August, 1943.” 

This data not only gives room for considerable 
thought, but it is increasingly evident that programs 
for the reconversion period must, without delay, be 
actually translated from the realm of journalism into 
that of action. 


+— 


U. C. Extension Language Classes 


In view of the stimulated interest in all countries 
of the world, the University of California Extension 
Division is offering an unusual opportunity to learn 
or review a number of languages. Classes will meet 
in the San Francisco center, 540 Powell street. On 
Monday, May 14, classes start in French, part A, 
7 to 8:30 p. m.; Russian, part A, 8 to 9:30 p. m., and 
Russian, part B, 6:30 to 8 p. m. On Wednesday, May 
16, German, part A, is offered from 6:30 to 8 p. m., 
and Spanish, part B, from 8 to 9:30 p.m. On Thurs- 
day, May 17, a class in Spanish Conversation, which 
requires a working knowledge of Spanish, convenes 
from 7 to 9 p. m. 


Plant Survey for Reconversion 

A complete survey of the war production and 
essential civilian operations of all smaller metal- 
working plants in Northern California, to assist them 
in maintaining war production at a high level and 
later in reconverting to civilian production, is being 
conducted by the San Francisco Regional Office of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation, John D. Stan- 
ard, Deputy Regional Director of S.W.P.C., an- 
nounces. 

The request to 2500 plants in this area is part of 

a national survey of approximately 40,000 small 
plants in the metal-working industries, registered 
with 110 S.W.P.C. offices throughout the country. 
‘ “Through the Census Bureau, which is co-operat- 
ing with S.W.P.C. in the program, an inquiry has 
been mailed to each company,” said Mr. Stanard. 
“The answers will tell us what type of war con- 
tracts each plant is now handling and what civilian 
products it can turn out when allowed to convert. 

“We have only one purpose in the survey, to help 
the small manufacturer in war production and in re- 
conversion,” Mr. Stanard continued. “The informa- 
tion compiled from these reports will be of great 
value to us in assisting our small plants to keep busy 
on war work for the present. And as the reconver- 
sion period develops and certain materials become 
available, we can advise them on the civilian prod- 
ucts they should first start to turn out.” 

Those who desire additional information should 
contact the San Francisco office of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, 1355 Market street, Klondike 
2-2300. 


SS 


Recognition of Labor Press 

President Matthew Woll of the International Labor 
Press of America has announced the appointment of 
a committee authorized at the last convention to 
develop a form of award to be issued to labor papers 
for outstanding achievement. 

The awards are to embrace the several forms of 
labor publications which are members of the Inter- 
national Labor Press, distinguishing between official 
trade-union publications and the type commonly 
recognized as the labor press. It was believed that 
the awards should provide for the varying types of 
effort involved, such as editorial matter, news, for- 
mat, appearance, etc. 

President Woll appointed a committee to consider 
the subject, prepare such awards as may be decided 
upon, as well as plan and carry out the work itself. 
It will meet in Washington. 
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Funds for Second Injuries 


Post-war job opportunities for disabled veterans 
and war workers are enhanced by the enactment in 
nine State legislatures so far this year of second- 
injury-fund bills to overcome the reluctance of em- 
ployers to hire handicapped workers lest they suffer 
second injuries, become permanently and totally 
disabled and cost employers increased workmen’s 
compensation charges, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins reports. 

This action brings to 28 the number of States that 
have such provisions, many enacted in recent years. 
The District of Columbia, and Hawaii also, have 
second-injury funds, and similar protection for long- 
shoremen is provided by the U. S. Longshoremen’s 
Act. 

“The legislatures in Arizona, Colorado, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Maryland, Oregon, Tennessee, Washington and 
Wyoming are to be especially commended for bring- 
ing their States in line with a growing movement 
all over the country to facilitate in every possible 
way the employment:of handicapped veterans and 
workers,” Miss Perkins said. “Similar measures are 
pending in California, Connecticut and Pennsylva- 
nia legislatures now meeting and it is to be hoped 
they will also follow the recommendations of expe- 
rienced State labor administrators and trade-union 
officials who know the value of such funds.” 

In general, these laws require employers to pay 
workmen’s compensation only for specific second in- 


juries. The fund pays the additional costs of per- 


manent total disability resulting from the loss of a 
hand, arm, foot, leg or eye, following a previous loss 
of one of these members or organs. The fund is 
usually financed by payments of fixed amounts by 
an employer or his insurance company in the case of 
death of an employee having no dependents. Freed 
from the fear of heavy permanent total disability 
charges in these cases, employers are much more will- 
ing to employ handicapped workers, Secretary Per- 
kins said. 

The cost of maintaining second injury funds is 
small for recent studies show handicapped workers 
are actually more careful than normal employees 
and have a lower accident frequency. 

States that established second injury funds pre- 
vious to 1945 include: Arkansas, Idaho, Illinois, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, and Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, Ohio and West Virginia have 
cquivalent arrangements. 

Years ago California adopted a second injury fund 
law, but the State Supreme Court defeated its pur- 
pose. 

——$9-———_—. 

“Does your wife play contract bridge?” “Well, 
judging by what it costs her, I would say she plays 
toll bridge.” 
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Favors Work on Decoration Day 
By WILLIAM GREEN 
President, American Federation of Labor 

On May 30, designated as Memorial Day, the m:; ; 
and women of labor, together with all their frien: <, 
will join in paying a deserved tribute to our hero. 
who have given their lives on the battlefields of E, 
rope and in the South Pacific where the cruel wy 
is being fought for the purpose of destroying Na, 
ism and Fascism and all they represent. 

In graves located in remote sections in Euro,,.., 
in the South Pacific, and in the depths of all se.s 
and oceans, there rest the remains of Americais 
who have given their lives for the preservation 
the sacred ideals of freedom, liberty and justice, 
Christians and Jews, Protestants and Catholic:, 
whites and negroes, have together made the supren» 
sacrifice during the war. All of them will live in th. 
memory of our nation and will forever be an i 
spiration to all of us who are dedicated to the pre-- 
ervation of human brotherhood. 

In addition, on Decoration Day we must not for- 
get those who have worked with us, who served wit| 
us, and who gave their lives as members of the army 
of production. We must place them side by side 
with the heroes of the battle fronts. Let the sacri- 
fices which all have made inspire us to resolve firmly 
to see to it that they have not given their lives in 
vain and that we will carry on until victory is won. 

It is clearly evident that the war in Europe is now 
in its last stages. Our enemies on the battlefields of 
Europe and in the South Pacific are reeling under 
the mighty blows of the armed forces of the United 
Nations. This, however, does not mean that the 
war has been finally won. For that reason, produc- 
tion must be continued and increased. Our contri- 
bution to the war effort must be intensified. In ad- 
dition, we must win the peace. 

I, therefore, urge all workers engaged in war pro- 
duction to continue work on Decoration Day, to pay 
tribute to our fallen comrades in the shops, in the 
plants, and in the factories. Through participation 
in Memorial Day services we can emphasize the 
dignity of labor and its contribution to the war ei- 
fort, as well as its determination to play a part in 
the achievement of a just, enduring and lasting peace. 
Our re-affirmation and devotion to the principles for 
which those near and dear to us have died is of su- 
preme importance. These principles are best summei| 
up in the four freedoms that represent man’s striving 
for liberty and his desire to live in harmony with 
his fellow men. In addition, they represent our in- 
sistence that men of all races, faiths and colors shall 
have a place in the sun. True to the principles upon 
which the American Federation of Labor is founded. 
I officially call upon all our members to participate 
in exercises on an interfaith and interracial basis. 
Through such action we will demonstrate to all 
classes of people that the spirits of our fallen heroes 
still live. 


LUXOR CABS 


Home Loans for War Veterans 


The San Francisco Bank extends a cordial 
invitation to all War Veterans seeking 
home loans to drop into any one of its 
seven offices. We shall be glad to advise 
Veterans how to secure a 


. GUARANTEED HOME LOAN 
under the Service Men’s Bill of Rights. 
* 
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War Labor Board Decisions 


Two directive orders of the Tenth Regional War 
uabor Board settling labor-management disputes 
which were appealed by the companies involved and 
me ruling which was appealed by the company and 
‘he union involved in a joint application have been 
ffirmed by the National War Labor Board, it has 
een announced by Regional Chairman Thomas Fair 
Veblett. 

The N.W.L.B. denied a petition of the Sunset- 
McKee Salesbook Company of Oakland, California, 
vhich is engaged in the manifold printing business, 
or review of a decision which ordered the company 
o pay compositors and proof readers represented by 
he Oakland Typographical Union, Local 36 (A-F.L.), 
, wage rate of $1.46%4 an hour. The company pre- 
viously paid compositors $1.33 and proof readers 
31.05 an hour. Industry members of the National 
Soard dissented to denial of the petition. 

The National Board, industry dissenting, also 
lenied a petition of the National Iron Works of San 
Diego, California, for review of the directive which 
ordered the company to pay $1.44 an hour to 22 
employees represented by the Sheetmetal Workers 
International Association, Local 206 (AF .L.). The 
Regional Board based its action on the ground that 
$1.44 is the prevailing rate in the area for sheet- 
metal workers. The company alleged contravention 
of Board policy. 

Also upheld was a ruling of the Regional Board 
denying an application filed jointly by the Sheet 
Metal Products Company of Los Angeles and the 
United Electrical Workers, Local 1421 (C.1.0.), for 
approval of two holidays with straight-time pay 
when not worked. 


Same Whistle—Or Is I+? 


The annual report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission contains interesting figures on the safety 
record of the railroads. Most surprising to many non- 
railroaders is the fact that in each of the years fol- 
lowing 1940, the passenger casualties, both fatal and 
non-fatal, averaged fewer per billion passenger miles 
than in 1940. In other words, rising casualties did not 
keep up with rising number of passengers carried. 

With respect to the experience in this war as con- 
trasted to the last war, the figures are doubly in- 
teresting. Says the Commission: “It appears that for 
each class of person the fatalities were much greater 
in World War I than in World War II, the total 
for all classes (employees, passengers, etc.) being 
10,087 in 1917 and 9,286 in 1918, compared with 
5,337 in 1942 and 5,051 in 1943. In the two decades 
prior to our entry into the present war, notable pro- 
gress was made in reducing railway accidents, and 
especially those resulting in casualties to passengers 
and employees. 

The Commission added that wartime restrictions 
upon the use of materials as well as manpower short- 
age, are “seriously interfering with improvement 
programs and with the installation of railroads safety 
devices and systems on additional mileage.” 

The great increase in railroad safety may be taken 
ix an accurate measure of general railroad progress. 
\bout the only thing that apparently remains un- 
changed is the whistle. 

— — 


Frankie: “Dad, what do you call a man who drives 
car?” Dad: “It all depends on how close he comes 
‘o me, my boy.” 


PEOPLE'S 


An Independent 


DAIRY 


100 
Per Cent 


Union 


Metal Trades Panel Report 


While the American Federation of Labor mem- 
bers of the Tenth Regional War Labor Board are 
pressing for reversal of the decision to survey electro- 
plating and polishing establishments on the basis of 
standard Bureau of Labor Statistics job descriptions, 
rather than those agreed to by the Metal Finishing 
Association and Metal Polishers’ Union, Local 67, 
the members of the National War Labor Board in 
Washington, D. C., studied the interim report of the 
Los Angeles Metal Trades Bracket Panel, with all 
indications that it would be promptly approved. 

In a letter to the A.F.L. members of the National 
Board, William A. Lazzerini, International Vice- 
President of the Molders’ Union and labor member 
of the Bracket Panel, explained that the importance 
of establishing proper sound and tested wage rates 
for Los Angeles uptown shops grows greater every 
day as the prospect of reconversion approaches. “Un- 
less prompt action is taken by the National Board 
in giving the Regional Board the green light, we face 
the danger of being saddled with the unrealistic and 
unfair wage rates picked out of the air in the summer 
of 1943, with the help of the anti-labor Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association,” Lazzerini added. 


Do We Appreciate It? 


An idea of what all-out war production means to 
the oil industry can be gained from figures cited at 
the war production conference in Chicago: 

“Two-thirds of the tonnage of men, equipment and 
supplies needed in combat zones is petroleum. The 
gasoline tanks on a B-29 Superfortress hold enough 
gasoline to last the average civilian passenger auto- 
mobile for nine years. 

“While the nation’s oil fields were deemed capable 
of producing more than four million barrels of crude 
oil per day in 1941, the actual demand of the refin- 
eries for crude oil was only about three million 
eight hundred thousands of’ barrels per day. Now, 
during the fourth year of the war, the fields are pro- 
ducing more than four and one-half million barrels 
a day and more crude has to be imported to meet 
war’s needs.” More than 90 per cent of the facili. 
ties for the production of 100-octane gasoline are 
located in this country. 

“The United States has a miraculous combination 
of productive ability and resources, without which 
the war could not be won.” 

ee eee 


Unemployment Feared in Future 

Reports of an increasing number of cutbacks and 
layoffs in many parts of the nation provided a pre- 
view of widespread joblessness facing workers after 
the war, unless drastic steps are taken by the govern- 
ment to head off such developments, says the A.F.L. 
Weekly News Service. 

News dispatches from Portland, Oregon, disclosed 
that 10,000 persons are walking the streets looking 
for jobs, and that by the year’s end the 112,000 now 
employed in shipyards there would shrink to 25,000. 

In San Francisco, layoffs have become so numerous 
that the American Labor Citizen, organ of the Bay 
Cities Metal Trades Council, declared “the manpower 
shortage bugaboo in the Bay area has turned into an 
unemployment specter.” 


Godeau 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


President Vice-President 
Mrs. J. S. Godeau W. M. Ringen 
41 Van Ness Avenue 


near Market Street 
Phone HEmilock 1230 


Proposed Federal Legislation 

Congressman Ellis E. Patterson of California (16th 
District) sends the Lasor Cuarion these paragraphs: 

“The Ship Sale Bill (H.R. 1425) is another ‘first’ 
piece of legislation, also bearing direct relation to 
the winning of the peace. By setting up fair, stable 
ship-sale prices, with a floor beneath, it will prevent 
the shipping industry chaos that occurred after the 
last war, it will leave the door open for world ship- 
ping co-operation and an expanded American mer- 
chant marine. This means business for American 
business men, jobs for American seamen and long- 
shoremen. H.R. 1425 can be one of the first locks 
on the door barring post-war depression—if we all 
work hard and pass it. 

“A fourth win-the-peace measure 1s renewal of the 
Price Control Act. Sen. Res. 30, now in the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, will do just that. 
All of us know, through our daily lives, the necessity 
of tightening rent and price controls. Without the 
O.P.A., the few leaks in the price-control dike will 
overflow in a flood, washing with it our hard won 
economic stability. 

“I, and many others in the California delegation, 
have signed the discharge petition on the Anti-Po!l 
Tax Bill, H.R. 7. But we haven’t the necessary 218 
signatures yet. There are, at this writing, still 48 to 
go. The fight to abolish the poll-tax has been one of 
the longest and hardest seen in Congress. There are 
some people who have devoted several years to the 
abolishment of this curb on freedom of the polls. 
But it takes more than a few hardy souls to win any 
battle for progress.” 

————————_¢——______. 


Back Pay Provisions Upheld 

The Supreme Court of the United States has ruled 
that an employee may collect damages equal to back 
pay due him, even though he has made a separate 
settlement with his employer for less. 

The Court upheld a clause of the wage-hour law 
requiring so-called liquidated damages to be paid as 
a penalty by employers who violate minimum wage 
or overtime regulations. It held in two cases that 
employer-employee agreements to the contrary do 
not prevent an employee from collecting full dam- 
ages, plus back pay. 

In a third case, however, it ruled that an employee 
may not collect interest on the damages. 


* 


Roos Bros guarantee on 
all suits reads... 


“We won't let you 
wear it unless 
it fits” 


Rows Bree 


Outfitters since 1865 
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Now as Never Before 


Your Bread and Butter Lodge 
Must Have 


Experienced and Capable 


Officers . 


Negotiations of your scales and working conditions, under a multitude 
of governmental restrictions have become increasingly difficult. 


YOU SHOULD be represented by a skilled, experienced and capable 
negotiator. 


YOU SHOULD have as an officer one who has worked in both branches 
(newspaper and job) and who is thoroughly familiar with the prob- 
lems of the industry. 


YOU SHOULD have as your business representative one who can success- 
fully cope with the many WLB regulations. 


REMEMBER that C. M. Baker negotiated the 5-day workweek in the job 
branch (at increased weekly wages) long before the |.T.U. adopted 
the shorter workweek. 


REMEMBER C. M. Baker secured by contract PAID VACATIONS for 
newspaper printers (with increased wages) before any other union 
had obtained paid vacations. 


MANY MEMBERS (over 300) believing that in these abnormal and trouble- 


some times, it would be unwise to experiment with a virtual unknown, 
joined in urging C. M. Baker to "file" for the office of local president, 
despite his earlier declination. 


YIELDING TO the expressed desires of the many petitioners, C. M. Baker 
"filed" as a candidate and you are urged, for the good of the union 
and your own best interests, to vote for the following INDEPENDENT 
candidates on MAY 16: 

C. M. BAKER for President 

O. J. SCHIMKE for Executive Committee 
CLIFF M. SMITH for Executive Committee 
MARGARET MacLEOD for Delegate 
CLIFF M. SMITH for Delegate 


RECOGNIZING that abnormal, wartime conditions make the usual office-to-office 
campaign impracticable, this message is addressed to you by the San Francisco 
Independent Club and those who petitioned C. M. Baker to become a candidate. 


SAN FRANCISCO INDEPENDENT CLUB 


(This advertisement sponsored and paid for by friends of the above candidates.) 


“Buy More War Bonds” 


i, ——————— 


Friday, May 4, 1945 


Run o’ the Hook 


By A. G. NEILSON 
Vice-President, Typographical Union No. 21 


A petition to place the name of Claude M. Bak: : 
of the Wall Street Journal chapel on the ballot fe» 
the office of president at the election on May 16 wi; 
filed at headquarters on Friday of last week. Th . 
petition, to which more than 300 names of membe: 
of No. 21 have been attached, reads as follows: 


“The following members of No. 21 believe the be: 
interests of the union will be served if Claude ). 
Baker is drafted for president. His ability is prove , 
beyond a doubt to fill this office, in that he has ha i 
experience serving the International and No. 21 ». 
their president. His experience goes beyond this, : 
he has been before the different War Labor Board 
and this will be to No. 21’s advantage in the futur: 
negotiation of scales.” 

Other contestants for president, nominated at th: 
regular April meeting of the union, are Chairman 
George Holland of the Daily News chapel and Ernes: 
M. Stone of the Call-Bulletin chapel. The name of 
C. M. Baker, for eight years president of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union until May of last year, 
was placed in nomination, but he declined with the 
statement he did not desire office in the union at this 
time. 

George M. Hearst of the Hxaminer chapel has re- 
ceived word that his son, Major Donald B. Hearst, 
had been awarded the Bronze Star Medal for meri- 
torious service in action. Major Hearst is a gradn- 
ate of the University of California and was commis- 
sioned as second lieutenant in 1940 while serving as 
radio engineering instructor at Scott Field, Illinois. 
Since going overseas in May, 19438, his promotions 
have been rapid. He received his present rank of 
major last August. No account of the circumstances 
which resulted in this latest honor ,were given, the 
dispatch simply stating: “. . . for meritorious service 
in connection with operations against the enemy.” 
Major Hearst’s wife and young son reside at 6248 
California street. 

T. S. (Tom) Feeny Jr. returned to San Francisco 
on Thursday of last week after residence at the 
Union Printers Home for around four months. Havy- 
ing lost considerable weight and in good health, 
Tom’s wonderful improvement is evidence of the 
benefits to be derived by the climate at Colorado 
Springs and treatment at the Home. 

While on furlough with relatives in the city, Henry 
Bender visited with his chapel mates of the Call- 
Bulletin last week. Stationed at Taylor, Texas, Henry 
had accompanied prisoners being sent to Los Angeles, 
and had succeeded in obtaining a few days’ leave 
while in the southern city. He left last Saturday for 
the Texas base. 

Fred E. Woodard writes from a hospital in Eng- 
land, where attempts are being made to repair an 
ankle which was broken some three years ago. A 
former member of the commercial branch in this 
city, Fred enlisted in the Canadian forces in 1939. 
He was regimental sergeant major with a Canadian 
battalion in England at the time he was run down 
by a truck. He was honorably discharged and _ re- 
turned to this country in 1942. He had suffered so 
many broken bones it was decided he could never be 
returned to military duty. About a year ago Wood- 
ard was successful in passing a physical, re-enlisted 
in the Canadian Army and was sent back overseas. 
The strenuous duties of an infantryman has brougat 
out the fact that one broken bone in his ankle had 
not knitted properly, and an operation and resetting 
of the bone will be necessary. Fred’s original outfit 
was made up in large part by members of the famous 
Princess Pat’s regiment, with which he served during 
World War I. 

Mima Widup of Filmer Bros. chapel returned this 
week from Los Angeles, where she had spent a weck 
on official business for the Eastern Star. 

A letter from O. P. Weakley, retired member of 
the Call-Bulletin chapel now residing in Hollywood. 
states he is steadily improving in health since his 
illness last January. Mr. Weakley was among Honor 
Roll members who were presented 50-year emblems 
last month by Los Angeles Typographical Union. 

Conrad Scheel of the Kohnke Printing Company 
chapel, who has been receiving treatment at £!. 
Mary’s Hospital since early in March, last week un- 
derwent a second operation, and is reported as seri- 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
Phone Mission 7711 29th and Dolores a | 


Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union No. 21 
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ously ill. Friends are asked not to visit him now. 

Charles Marcellus of the Examiner chapel, who on 
Ayril 11 slipped and fell from the step of a linotype 
an! suffered fracture of a bone in his right ankle, is 
sti! confined to his home. He stated on Monday it 
wud perhaps be a matter of. six or seven weeks be- 
fo > he could return to his machine. 

oseph D. Baird, Call-Bulletin machinist, has been 
y; ationing the past week and has spent some of his 
lc ure hours in a dentist’s chair. J. R. Coe is hold- 
in down the machinist’s bank during Joe’s absence. 

‘hairman John M. Clancy of the Rotary Color- 
pr at chapel, who last week received official notice 
ot his induction into the armed forces and was given 
a urlough of one week to arrange his affairs, left 
li Tuesday for a training camp and active duty 
w h the U.S. Army. 

V. G. Byers Jr. last week resigned his positions at 
\|_ Shopping News and has left for Santa Rosa, 
w ere he is taking over the duties involved in caring 
fe an eight-acre prune ranch he has acquired. 

Villiam J. Quinn, member of Teamster’s Union, 
I. cal No. 5, who died on Wednesday of last week, 
ui | for whom services were conducted last Saturday 
morning, was the son-in-law of J. J. H. Bambenek, 
wired member of San Francisco Typographical 
Urion No. 21. His wife, Adeline Quinn. is a member 
o! Bookbinders and Bindery Women’s Union 31-125. 
I-ceased was a member of Aerie No. 1, F. O. of BE. 

Services were conducted last Saturday for Mrs. 
Gladys Lindner, wife of Clarence R. Lindner, pub- 
lisher of the San Francisco Examiner, who died of a 
heart attack on Wednesday of last week. Deceased 
was vice-chairman in charge of entertainment at San 
Krancisco’s Stage Door Canteen. Her son, Capt. 
Dudley L. Lindner, is serving with the U.S. Army. 

It is reported that the wife of A. W. Cooper of 
the Recorder Printing and Publishing Company 
chapel, who has been receiving hospital treatment 
for some time, is in a critical condition. 

A member of the Examiner ad room force the past 
twenty-one years, Jesse A. Parker’s concentration on 
his work suffered because of visions of the “old home 
town”—Fresno. Accordingly, Jesse this week rc- 
signed, drew a rambler and hied himself for the San 
Joaquin Valley. 


Golf News — By Charles A. White 


The first round of the Union Printers’ Golf Asso- 
caution match play championship, at the Crystal 
Springs Golf Club, produced the following results: 
John Rice d. Al Teel 7-5; Chas. White d. Enoch 
Blackford 1 up; Walt Valiant d. Paul Bauer (def.) ; 
Karl Mead d. Chas. Nicholson 1 up; Jess Conaway 
d. Al. Cantor 2-1; Roy Donovan d. Jack Tappendorft 
2-1; Chas. Forst d. Art Linkous (def.); Howard Wat- 
son d, Willie Ferroggiaro 1 up; Bud Stuck d. Earle 
Browne 1 up; Lester Brewster d. Paul Gallagher 4-3; 
Ron Cameron d. Wallace Kibbee 4-3; Wayne Dye d. 
Perey Crebassa 3-2, and Larry Ullo had to go to the 
19th hole before defeating Bob Smith. 

In the medal play, Charles Forst was the winner 
in the class “A” with a fine score of 79-16—63; Chas. 
White was second, 82-16—66; Charles Nicholson fin- 
ished in the third spot with 84-16—68. The class “B” 
boys had Earl Mead on top with 91-26—65, then 
came Walt Valiant with 92-27—65, followed by 
“Blackie” Blackford with 90-24—66. Class “C” re- 
sults are: John Rice first, 96-30—66: Ben Apte was 
second with 95-28—67, and Paul Gallagher was third 
with 102-28—74. Guest flight awards went to Al Le- 
mos 94-33—61 (watch what the handicapping com- 
mittee does to your handicap, Al!), Capt. Duncan 
%6-33—63, W. Forgler 83-18—65. Hole-in-one contest 
found a couple of guests leading the way over Ron 
Cameron: Ed Little, 18 feet; Ted Van Hook, 19 
feet 1 inch; Ron Cameron, 19 feet 8 inches. 

The weather was ideal, and we are positive that 
all the members and their guests had a swell time, 
even at the 19th tee. We almost forgot to say that 
‘wo matches were postponed, due to wartime emer- 
geney, “Cy” Stright, Eddie Schmieder, “Mayor” Kim- 
brough and Harry Darr were foreed to work until 
‘a.m. Sunday. The Board of Directors ruled that 
tm such an emergency the matches could be played 
sometime within the next two weeks. This is the 
first time (to our knowledge) that any matches have 
‘en postponed. Guess what: we had the Associa- 
lion's first. secretary, Joe Chaudet, with us Sunday. 
've hasn't had the time to play much golf these days, 
id declared that he was glad to be able to be with 
‘ie gang at Crystal Springs. 
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Guard the Health of Workers 


Health protection of working men and women on 
the job and in their home environments continues to 
be “a manpower must,” Frank L. McNamee, deputy 
chairman of the War Manpower Commission, says. 

“It is important that we plug all the health gaps 
we can. Some significant gaps have been plugged. In 
some instances workers have shunned foundries be- 
cause of dust, fumes.and gases. Surveys by indus- 
trial hygiene specialists have been followed by im- 
proved working conditions in some foundries, but 
more still is needed. Another field in which indus- 
trial hygiene specialists have opportunities to fill 
some health gaps is in lead production, in smelting 
and mining.” 

Mr. McNamee, addressing the 43rd annual confer- 
ence of Public Health Services with State Health 
Authorities, emphasized that manpower behind the 
fighting forces has been the key to victory. 

The term “manpower,” he said, has greater mean- 
ing in this war than at any other time in American 
history. “Behind the victories of our mighty Allied 
armies in Africa, Europe and the Pacific lies the 
fact that we could mobilize more skilled men and 
women, more trained professional people and thus 
could provide more and better weapons and services 
than could our enemies with their slave labor. That 
is a plain fact that Hitler knows now. Mussolini 
learned it some time ago. The Japanese war lords 
are learning it,” he said. 

The speaker also said that under the FS.A. re- 
habilitation program and the W.M.C. placement pro- 
gram, thousands of men and women with all types of 
impairments have been brought into the labor force. 

“Employers and workers have learned,” he added, 
“that a disability need not disqualify a man from 
useful employment and the chance to serve after 
the war.” 


Demand the Union Label and Union Service. 


For President 


For Executive Committee 


For ITU Delegates 


Elect them on Wednesday, May 16. 


C. F. CRAWFORD, President 


SAN FRANCISCO PROGRESSIVE CLUB 
INDORSED CANDIDATES 


ERNEST M. STONE—A man of high caliber to administer the affairs of the union, 
no matter how complex. He has the ability, the stamina and the natural aptitude 
of getting along with people. His ability has been proven. He is not a "political 
party line'' follower. !'Ernie'' deserves your support. Elect him President of San 
Francisco Typographical Union on Wednesday, May 16. 


WILLIAM HICKEY and JOSEPH M. SULLIVAN—These two men are extremely 
well qualified to handle the duties of the office to which they aspire. "Bill"' Hickey 
knows printers and their many problems and printers know him for his unfailing 
loyalty to the principles of the Union. 'Joe"' Sullivan's record on the committee 
has more than proven his understanding of matters coming before the Executive 
Committee. Hickey and Sullivan ‘'call the shots'' as they see them. 


E. A. EICKWORTH, R. W. WATERSON, H. S. WILCHMAN—These three men 
are constant and alert in their service to all members of the Union. Their keen in- 
terest in the affairs of the local Union and the International Union equip them as 
delegates to sit in on the deliberations of the convention and to reach conclusions 
favorable to all members of the International Typographical Union. 


The candidates listed above are representative of the member who wears the apron 
or the member who sits in front of a type-casting machine. They have all the qualifica- 
tions to represent you fairly and honestly. The concern of the Union is their concern. 


These Candidates Were Nominated in Open Meeting of the Union. 


San Francisco Progressive Club 
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The Conference Is Making Headway 

It is too early to report on the deliberations of the 
United Nations Conference on International Organi- 
zation. The forces of labor are on the ground, and 
there is hope that the importance of economic and 
social problems will be fully recognized as time 
goes on. 

The initial proceedings were colorful. Public in- 
terest centers on the Foreign Secretaries of the four 
“Host Nations,’ with the Russian official in the 
spotlight. The world situation causes this to be 
somewhat natural, and the men from the Soviet 
Union are making the most of it. 

The weather has been fine, and several of the first 
days have given the California boast well-deserved 
support. However, there are times when a little fog 
gives zest to life in the metropolis, but it is con- 
fined to four seasons of the year. 

The folks who think that all the grave problems 
must be settled the way they wish are likely to be 
disappointed, because human nature has variations. 
When men and newspapers are willing to jeopardize 
success by criticism beyond reasonable limits, or by 
giving full vent to prejudices, many of them of long- 
standing, they are doing a great disservice to the 
cause of peace, which is the theme before us and 
which can be obstructed by thinking, writing and 
talking on levels that are not high. 

Arguments and disagreements are to be expected 
from the Conference. The majority votes will not 
always be accepted graciously, but there can be that 
determination which represents the hope of men 
everywhere as the important destruction faces every 
land, the destruction of war itself as outmoded, 
wicked, and a travesty on civilization. Even some of 
the dictators are beginning to find that out. 

a 

(From Scotland.) “What did you and Sandy have 

for supper the day you were married?” “Boiled rice.” 


J. M. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Secretary's Office and Headquarters: 
Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street (Room 214) 
Headquarters Phone MArket 6304 

The Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at the Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday, at 8 p. m. The Organizing Committee meets every Fri- 
day, at 7:30 p. m. The Union Label Section meets the first Wed- 
nesday of every month, at 7:30 p. m. 


Synopsis of Meeting Held Friday, 
April 27, 1945. 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President 
Shelley. 
Roll Call of Officers—All present. 


Approval of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Lasor CuaRIon. 

Credentials—Referred to the organizing committee: 
Motor Coach Employees No. 1225—Joseph F. Mor- 
rison and Harry C. Eagan. 

Report of the Organizing Committee—(Meeting held 
Friday, April 27.) Meeting called to order at 7:30 
p. m. Roll was called and the following were pres- 
ent: Sister Fitzgerald, Brothers Giannini, Piccini, 
Lane. Excused were Brothers Bruno, Caras, Lopez, 
Paterson, Rotell. The following were examined and 
having been found to possess the proper qualifica- 
tions, your committee recommends that they be 
seated as delegates to this Council: S. F. Emergency 
Hospital Employees No. 803—Samuel C. Updyke. 
S. F. Printing Pressmen No. 24—Emil Elvander, Ar- 
thur Sanford. Technical Engineers No. 11—J. F. 
Coughlan. Water Workers No. 401—Joseph Strong. 
Meeting adjourned at 8 p.m. The report of the com- 
mittee as a whole was accepted. 


Communications—Filed: From Dry Dock, Marine 
Waysmen No. 3116, notifying the Council that they 
adopted its resolution indorsing the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposal. From Congressmen Richard Welch and 
Franck Havenner, acknowledging receipt of resolu- 
tion indorsing Dumbarton Oaks proposal and stating 
they will have the resolution made a part of the 
Congressional Record. From Commercial Telegraph- 
ers No. 34, thanking the delegates for the generous 
contributions their locals have made to the organiz- 
ing fund. From San Francisco War Chest, receipt for 
$1200.48, covering contributions of several locals. 
From San Francisco Chapter, American Red Cross, 
receipt for $5006.02, contributed by several locals. 
Weekly News Letter from the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor, dated April 25. 

Bills were presented, approved by the trustees and 
ordered paid. 

Donations: To San Francisco Chapter, American 
Red Cross—Hotel Service Workers No. 283, $162.50. 
To Commercial Telegraphers’ Union No. 34 (organ- 
izing fund), Hotel Service Workers No. 283, $25. 

Resolution—Submitted by Cooks No. 44, support- 
ing programs and policies of our late President Roose- 
velt and reaffirming pledge of support to the new 
Commander-in-Chief, Honorable Harry S. Truman. 
Motion to adopt; carried unanimously. (See reso- 
lution elsewhere in this issue.) 

Request Complied With—From Milk Wagon Driv- 
ers No. 226, advising the delegates that “Your Dairy” 
of Redwood City, operated by Mankind United, is 
on the “We Do Not Patrunize” list of San Mateo’s 
Labor Council, and asking the locals to contact their 
members living in San Mateo County and inform 
them of this company’s status. From Post Office 
Clerks No. 2, asking permission to send telegrams 
in the name of the affiliated unions. Motion was 
made that the affiliated unions comply with this re- 
quest and lend assistance to the Post Office Clerks 
in every possible way; carried. 

Report of the Law and Legislative Committee— 
(Meeting held Tuesday, April 10.) Called to order 
at 8:10 p. m. by Chairman Clarence Walsh. Present 
were Brothers Dougherty, Joseph Lynch, Clarence 
Walsh, Arthur Hare and Sister Jackie Walsh. Jennie 
Matyas was excused and Ted White was absent. The 
committee considered the resolution submitted ‘to 
the Council and referred to it, asking for approval 
of S.B. 410 and companion bill, A.B. 677. After 
hearing Sister Wheeler and other proponents of the 
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International Union of Operating Engineers; Vice- 
President Morris A. Hutcheson of the International 
Brotherhood of Carpenters; Secretary-Treasurer C. 
W. Sickles of the Asbestos Workers; President E. E. 
Milliman of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees; Vice-President Harry J. Carr of 
the International Association of Machinists, and 
Vice-President H. R. Lyons of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks. The eighth member of the party is 
Vice-President Jonas M. McBride of the Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Enginemen, an independent 
union. 

The trade-union officials were accompanied on 
their eventful trip by Colonel C. D. Barker, chief 
labor relations officer of the Army’s Office of Engi- 
neers, and Colonel Fred C. Foy, director of the pur- 
chases division of the Army Service Forces. 

The itinerary of the trip was arranged by staff 
headquarters in Europe, and no details may be di- 
vulged until the labor representatives return home. 

eS 


A girl graduate, in taking her leave of the Univer- 
sity, said: “Goodbye, professor; I shall not forget 
you. I am indebted to you for all I know.” “Oh, I 
beg of you,” replied the professor, “don’t mention 
such a trifle.” 


The secretary announced the play to be held in, the 
Curran Theater, “An Industrial Drama for National 
Teamwork,” entitled “The Forgotten Factor.” This 
play is presented by the Moral Re-Armament Group 
and will be shown Sunday and Monday evenings, 
April 29 and 30, and Tuesday and Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 1 and 2. Tickets are obtainable upon re- 
quest. 

The secretary announced that on Monday eve- 
ning, April 30, in the Oakland Auditorium, ten West 
Coast labor leaders who have been touring the Pa- 
cific combat areas will. make “Labor’s Report from 
the Pacific,’ under the auspices of the War Man- 
power Commission. This group includes our Brother 
Rotell, and interested delegates are invited. 

New Business—Motion was made that the officers 
of the Council be instructed to send a letter to each 
delegate regarding the joint meeting to be held with 
Robert Watts on next Friday evening; carried. 

Receipts, $1366.50; disbursements, $1324.99. 

Meeting adjourned at 9 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 


—— 


Labor Men View War Fronts 


At the invitation of the War Department, eight 
labor leaders have left here for a ten-day tour of 
the fighting fronts in Europe so that they can see 
at first hand how the products of American labor 
are being used to carve out victory over the enemy. 

Seven of the labor representatives are high officials 
of A.F.L. unions. They include President Martin P. 
Durkin of the United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters; President William E. Maloney of the 
bill, the opponents were heard. Opposing this bill 
were Brothers Milton Maxwell and Gray Merrill 
of the Butchers No. 115, Brother Crowley of Local 
747, Chief Inspector for the City and County of 
San Francisco, Brother Carl Barnes of the Milk 
Wagon Drivers No. 226. Brother Coniffe, President 
of Local 747, stated that his union was unanimously 
on record in opposition to the proposed bill. Your 
committee unanimously recommends that the reso- 
lution asking the Council to support S.B. 410 and 
A.B. 677 be filed. Meeting adjourned at 10:15 p. m. 
Report of the committee concurred in as a whole. 

The Secretary announced a special joint meeting 
of the Labor Council, the Building Trades Council 
and the Metal Trades Council, to be held on Friday 
evening, May 4, at 8 p. m., in the auditorium of the 
Labor Temple. At this time, Robert Watt, special 
representative of the A.F.L. to the United Nations 
Conference, will address the delegates in open con- 
ference. 
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Names Secured Under Difficulties 


In last week’s Lasor Cuarion, dated April 27, 1915, 
the front page article was entitled “World Eyes Are 
on the San Francisco Conference.’ The copy had io 
be given to the printer before the opening day of 
the Conference, April 25. Knowing that there always 
is an interest in names, an air-mail letter was sent 
back to President -William Green of the A.F.L., a:k- 
ing him to furnish, if possible, a list of the trace- 
union and labor delegates and advisers to the Con- 
ference. Though this letter was mailed during ihe 
week before Sunday, April 22, no reply was for’ )- 
coming, and none has been received to date. 

The article said, in this connection: “The names 
following are selected from various sources, without 
sure knowledge as to their accuracy.” Unusual cz:e 
was taken to include the names and positions of 
delegates and advisers from other countries, as well 
as from the United States, but the absence of au- 
thentic sources of information and the fact that 
many now in attendance at the Conference arrived 
after the Lasor Cuarion’s preliminary statemenis, 
made it entirely out of the question to be certain, 
and that is exactly why this paper ran the sentence 
above quoted from the April 27 issue. 

President William Green of the A.F.L. sends out 
numerous press releases to the labor press. They 
come several times each week. The one last received 
just before the Conference (please remember, from 
President Green) said: “President Green has an- 
nounced the appointment of Robert J. Watt to rep- 
resent the American Federation of Labor at the San 
Francisco Conference as consultant to the United 
States delegation. Mr. Watt is the International 
Representative of the A.F.L. and is a member of the 
governing boards of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. Also named was Robert Byron of Washington, 
D. C., president of the Sheet Metal Workers’ Inter- 
national Association, to serve as Mr. Watt’s assis- 
tant. In addition, Mr. Green designated C. J. Hag- 
gerty, secretary of the California State Federation 
of Labor, and Daniel Flanagan, Acting A.F.L. Re- 
gional Director of Organization in California, to work 
with and assist Mr. Watt and Mr. Byron.” 

The Lasor Cuarion did not prepare the quoted 
words in the preceding paragraph. They belong ex- 
clusively to William Green, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. He sent them to us from 
Washington, D. C. One correction was made in the 
copy; Mr. Green had listed C. J. Haggerty as “‘Presi- 
dent of the California Federation of Labor.” This 
paper took it upon itself to change the word “Presi- 
dent” to “Secretary,” because that is the known fact. 

The Lasor Cuaron is now informed, in San Fran- 
cisco, that the committee to advise and assist Mr. 
Watt and Mr. Byron is as follows: Daniel V. Flana- 
gan, Western Representative A.F.L.; John F. Shelley, 
President San Francisco Labor Council; C. J. Hag- 
gerty, Secretary of the California State Federation 
of Labor, and Dave Beck of Seattle, Sixth Vice-Pres- 
ident of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers. Only two 
of these names were in Mr. Green’s release and the 
other two are added to make the record complete, 
we hope. Certainly thy would have been gladly in- 
cluded if the Washington, D. C., office of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor had sent them out in the 
first place. 

Se 

Prospective roomer: “This window is quite small. 
It wouldn’t be good in an emergency.” Landlady: 
“There ain’t going to be any emergency, mister, 
my terms are cash in advance.” 
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7 The Coal Mine Decision 


By unanimous vote of its public, industry and la- 
or members, the National War Labor Board has ap- 
oved the wage provisions of the bituminous coal 
i, dustry contract submitted by the Operators’ Com- 
,ittee and the United Mine Workers of America. 
ye Board said that under the Stabilization Act it 

is required to approve the chief wage section on 

|| portal to portal payment because of a U. S. Cir- 
it Court of Appeals decision that travel time must 
paid for as work time in bituminous mines. This 

« tion provides for an average increase of 81 cents 
a day in take-home pay, but does not change either 

e hourly wage rates or the overtime provisions of 

e 1941 agreement. 

[he wage adjustments will be effective only if 
a proved by the Director of Economic Stabilization, 

less the Office of Price Administration determines 

at no price relief will be required. 

Chairman George W. Taylor, in a formal opinion 
a proved unanimously by the Board, stated that the 

oard found the wage provisions to be within the 
units of the national stabilization policy. The agree- 
nent contains no general increase in hourly rates. 

The industry’s transition to a full portal-to-portal 
system could not be disapproved by the Board be- 
cause it is based on a Circuit Court of Appeals de- 
cision and a finding of the Wage and Hour Admin- 
istrator that underground travel time in bituminous 
mines must be paid for as work time, the opinion 

stated. These rulings were issued since the Board 
approved the 1943 bituminous contract. The Stabi- 
lization. Act’ provides that the Board must conform 
io the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The complex problem of converting to portal-to- 
portal in compliance with the Court decision with- 
out destroying the competitive relationships between 
mines with varying lengths of travel time has been 
inet in the agreement “in a way that substantially 
satisfies the needs of all interests,’ the chairman 
stated. 

An average increase of 81 cents a day for all miners 
is involved in Section 1 of the agreement (the change 
from a face-to-face system), the Board found. Travel 
time averages an hour a day, while the 
for miners is $1 and up, while some workers receive 
higher rates. 

The Board also found that the agreement’s pro- 
visions for a $75 annual vacation payment, in place 
of the present $50, for 4 and 6 cent night shift differ- 
entials and for reclassifications of rates for certain 
occupations were all approvable within the stabiliza- 
tion program. ‘he reclassifications affect less than 5 
per cent of the miners and correct inequitable rate 
relationships, the opinion explained. 

—-—___—__¢—____“_“—_—_ 

A group of men sat around the fire at the club. 
“What happened to old Smithers after he failed as 
an architect?” asked one. “He’s gone on the stage, 
but he isn’t doing much better. In fact, he’s still 
drawing poor houses.” 
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"And All the Trumpets Sounded" 
. By RUTH TAYLOR 

The People’s President is gone and another name 
has been added to the long list of casualties who have 
laid the last full measure of devotion upon the altar 
of human brotherhood. 

Whether or not we approved all of his policies or 
actions, whether we were among his critics or his 
friends, we each of us admitted and admit his great- 
ness and his overwhelming desire to serve America 
and the cause of peace. 

A great American has left. us. And the nation 
grieves for this man who rose so bravely above phys- 
ical handicaps. He set his course to the stars and 
held the helm true, in spite of the winds of hate and 
calumny. 

The price of democratic government is high. Three 
presidents have died in our wars—Lincoln, Wilson, 
Roosevelt. How can we atone? No marble memo- 
rial, no spire of stone is enough. What we must do 
is to write indelibly on the pages of history the Four 
Freedoms. The real memorial should be to make a 
lasting peace in the name of the man who fought 
for the rights of all men. 

And as we sorrow for the nation, for the family of 
the man Roosevelt, let us pray for the new Presi- 
dent, for the man who will have to carry on in the 
most critical hours of the world’s history. 

The tired hand has laid down the torch. The only 
tribute that Franklin Delano Roosevelt would want 
would be the renewed and renewing unity of the 
American people in striving to achieve the ideals for 
which he lived and hoped and fought and died, his 
undying purpose, the brotherhood of all men. 

The price of freedom has been paid. The sacri- 
fice has been laid upon the altar. Let us say of him 
as John Bunyan said of that other warrior: 

“So he passed over, and all the trumpets sounded 
for him on the other side.” 


Canvas Models for Planning 

One of the greatest aids to military and air tacti- 
cal training in Great Britain has been the landscape 
model. The old sand table has been abandoned for 
a new type of model in which the details of any ter- 
rain, buildings and vegetation are secured to the 
canvas base by adhesive, and are made of such ma- 
terial that the act of folding and rolling in no way 
damages the model. Contours are realistically shown 
by the use of specially cut and molded shapes placed 
under the canvas. Such models are particularly suit- 
able for tactical training models. The Army and the 
Royal Air Force have used them to tremendous ad- 
vantage. 

Town and country planning projects are finding 
such models excellent graphic methods of presenting 
reconstruction schemes to town councils, since an 
actual model is more realistic and a more forceful 
manner of presentation than a blueprint. Even indi- 
vidual bushes and trees can be shown as an easy 
visual layout of a given scheme. 
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Employers Also Face Problems 


The California Metal Trades Association, a 50-. 
year-old body representing 250 manufacturers, held 
its annual election of officers on April 25. The new 
president is J. E. Holland, manager of the Pacific 
Electric Manufacturing Corporation, San Francisco; 
vice-president is P. A. Hoyt, executive vice-president 
of Oliver United Filters, Inc., Oakland. George F. 
Bent, president of California Steel Products Com- 
pany, was re-elected as treasurer, and Max F. Lowe 
as secretary-manager. 

“Tn less than three years,” said Mr. Holland, “Cali- 
fornia has been transformed from a predominantly 
agricultural state into a brilliant, new industrial em- 
pire. But it is still an embryonic empire. I am con- 
cerned as to our ability to maintain the growth we 
have made. Our industrial plants in the Bay area 
are now expanded to six times their pre-war capac- 
ity. How are we going to keep them operating at a 
level sufficient to maintain full employment and 
prosperity? 

“My answer is that our salvation depends chiefly 
on the willingness of management to co-operate sin- 
cerely with labor, and on the willingness of labor to 
co-operate sincerely with management. United we 
can stand. Divided we shall fall. During the coming 
year the Association must do all in its power to 
promote and deserve this co-operation.” 


American Red Cross Lauds Labor 


Recognition of labor-management teamwork in the 
Nation’s generous over-subscription to the 1945 Amer- 
ican Red Cross War Fund was given today by Basil 
O’Connor, Red Cross Chairman; Irving Abramson, 
Chairman of the National C.1.0. War Relief Com- 
mittee, and Matthew Woll, President of the Labor 
League for Human Rights (A.F.L.). Their joint 
statement follows: 

“The response of labor and management in the 
Red Cross campaign again has demonstrated the 
outstanding results that can be achieved through 
genuine co-operation among all elements of Ameri- 
can communities. Through employee fund campaigns 
conducted in industrial plants and factories of this 
country, both worker and employer are successfully 
helping the American Red Cross to keep at the side 
of our fighting men and their families at home.” 

Chairman O’Connor has announced that $219,075,- 
000 has been subscribed to the American Red Cross 
by the people of the United States. 

“Much of the success of the 1945 Red Cross War 
Fund campaign is due to labor-management co-oper- 
ation,” he said. 


—_____e—— 


We can help prevent chaos in the liberated coun- 
tries by assisting labor there to reorganize into strong, 
democratic trade unions. The A.F.L.’s Free Trade 
Union Committee is currently raising $1,000,000 for 
this purpose. Your local’s support is needed! 
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Support for Our New President 

Whereas, The Cooks, Pastry Cooks and Assistants’ 
Union, Local No. 44, is on record in support of the 
programs and policies of our late President, the Hon- 
orable Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 

Whereas, The new President has pledged himself 
to carry out these same policies and programs, which 
will create 60,000,000 jobs and bring economic secur- 
ity to all people; therefore, be it 

Resotvep, That we reaffirm our pledge of support 
to the winning of the war and peace to the new 
Commander-in-Chief, the Honorable Harry S. Tru- 
man, President of the United States; and be it fur- 
ther 

REsoLveD, That copies of this resolution be sent to 
the San Francisco Labor Council for action, to the 
editor of the Catering Industry Employee, our Inter- 
national magazine, and also to the President of the 
United States. 

(The above resolution was unanimously adopted 
by the San Francisco Labor Council at the regular 
meeting of Friday, April 27, 1945.) 


Fast Work In Shipbuilding 


The entire construction cycle of a tanker was en- 
acted in a single day on April 25, at Marinship Cor- 
poration, in Sausalito, took part in a keel laying, a 
launching, and a delivery, all within six hours. 

Keel was laid for the Navy oiler U.S.S. Conecuh at 
5 p.m., just a short time after the merchant tanker 
Paloma Hills had been launched from the same way 
at 12:30 p. m. The tanker Sante Fe Hills had been 
delivered into maritime service at 11 am. 

All three tankers are built on similar hulls, which 
are 523 feet long and capable of carrying enough 
gasoline to refuel an entire task force. The merchant 
tankers are built to a super-modern design for many 
years of use in war and peace. The Navy oiler, one 
of nineteen being built at Marinship, is given addi- 
tional installations, permitting her to carry a larger 
crew and greatly augmented armament. 
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A Letter on a Live Subject 


Attorney Clarence E. Todd is well known in labor 
circles. His activities are general, and therefore a 
copy of his letter to Attorney Robert Littler of San 
Francisco will prove of interest, under date of April 
27, 1945: 

“My dear Mr. Lirtier: 

“Permit me to congratulate you on your address 
to the Commonwealth Club today on the subject of 
‘Make-Work’ Rules, and Collective Bargaining’s Fu- 
ture, and I have nothing but commendation on the 
manner in which you ‘covered half of the picture. 

“Tt will be a well-balanced law which, on the one 
hand, prohibits a union from preventing the use of 
labor-saving machinery in order to make more work 
for its members, and which also prohibits a great 
manufacturing corporation from purchasing a patent 
which would make substantial improvement and 
economies over its methods of manufacture, and 
which corporation suppresses this patent in order to 
avoid expense and to conserve its profits from its 
comparatively expensive and insufficient methods of 
manufacture. 

“It would be a balanced law which should pro- 
hibit labor unions from refusing to work on mate; 
rials produced at lower wage scales and less favor- 
able conditions, in order to protect the living stand- 
ard of its members, as in the building trades case in 
San Francisco which you mentioned, and which law 
should, at the same time, make more strict the pres- 
ent prohibitions, or add new prohibitions for restraint 
of trade by commercial concerns for the purpose of 
increasing their monopolistic profits. 

“To my mind, we should have the same law for 
everybody, and it will make for domestic tranquillity, 
and make more difficult the propaganda of extremely 
radical and subversive elements, if detrimental prac- 
tices on the part of employing concerns and similar 
practices on the part of labor unions be considered 
together and enacted (if at all) concurrently. 

“Thanking you for your address, which was reallv 
constructive in so far as it applies to half of the 
picture, and with best personal good wishes, I remain, 

“Yours very truly, 
“CLARENCE E.. Topp.” 


Demand the Union Label and Union Service. 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Kearny. 
Advance Pattern Company, 552 Mission. 
American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 


Becker Distributing Company. 
Bruener, John, Company. 
B & G Sandwich Shops. 


California Watch Case Company. 
Chan Quon, photo engraver, 680 Clay. 


Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. 


Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 939 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.) 


Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 
Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 


Gantner & Mattern, 1453 Mission. 
Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 
General Distillers, Ltd., 136 Front St. 


Goldstone Bros, Manufacturers of overalls and 
working men’s clothing. 

Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navalet Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co., Products, Los Angeles. 


Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 
Remington-Rand, inc., 509 Market. 


“We Don’t Patronize” List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Counc’, 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requested to note this list carefully from week to week: 
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Cogent Reasons for Trade Unions 

Frank Farrand of L.U. No. 46, I.B.E.W., writes i:, 
The Metal Polisher, Buffer and Plater for Marcel). 
April, under the heading “Why?”: 


“T am a union member because a labor union :: 
part of democracy. Nowhere in the world exce; 
in a free democracy can workers have the right t., 
deal collectively with their employers. I am a unio, 
member because I, with thousands of other worker. 
have built the unions to what they are today. I hay - 
the same control of the unions that I have of ‘demo- 
cracy. The majority vote can elect representative., 

“I belong to the union because the initiation fe 
and dues I have paid since first I joined the Elec 
trical Workers in 1903 have not cost me a dime. 
Higher wages and better working conditions hay» 
paid my dues manyfold each month. Then, too, when 
I retire I will receive a union pension, and a paid-u;, 
life insurance policy. In addition I will have unem- 
ployment Federal insurance and a Federal pension 
also a pension from my former employers. All thes: 
were secured for me through organized labor. 

“It may seem absurd, but high wages and im- 
proved working considtions have not cost my em- 
ployers extra money. Organization and enthusiasm 
have contributed to lower labor costs. 

“T am a union member because organized labor 
has carried on in the war effort under the most 
heartless anti-union Federal legislation, passed over 
the President’s veto, legislation intended to discredit 
labor among the workers and outlaw unionisms in the 
courts. ; 

“T am a union member because I have seen the 
suffering and heard the agony of underpaid work- 
ers. Without the hope of unionism, that suffering 
may breed the brutalized nature of the Nazi in the 
hearts of our citizens. 

“IT am a union member because, while the multi- 
tude of our members do not profess their belief in 
Christianity, they do practice Christian ethics. 

“T am a union member because my son, who is 
a member of the I.B.E.W., and at present is in 
the armed forces, will carry on after the fighting 
is over. The returning fighters will build a new 
America, and will have a part in building a new 
world civilization.” 


Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 

Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago). 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Val Vita Food Products, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


All non-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not displa.- the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Depart- 
ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America are unfair. 


Cleaning establishments that do not display the 
shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union No. 93 
are unfair. 

Locksmith Shops which do not display the union 


shop card of Federated Locksmiths No. 1331 
are unfair. 


